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AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE IN CURRENT EVENTS 
AND PROBLEMS 1 



VAN LIEU MINOR 
Department of History and Economics, Middle Tennessee State Normal School 



ORIGIN 

The idea of the course herein described grew in part out of the 
recommendations of the Committee on Social Studies of the 
National Education Association, but in much larger measure from 
independent conclusions already reached in the course of much 
experimentation in teaching current events in connection with the 
regular history courses in the University High School, University 
of Chicago. These experiments soon led to two convictions: 
(1) that to avoid leaving the results of such work fragmentary the 
number of topics handled in a lesson must be radically reduced, 
and (2) that to provide the basis for their intelligent comprehension 
the other social sciences must often be laid under as heavy contri- 
bution as history itself. To meet these conditions consideration 
was ultimately restricted to a single important question each day, 
making a magazine or newspaper article the point of departure, 
and assigning readings to various texts and library reference books 
to furnish the historic or economic background, or to supply the 
fundamental principles upon which a problem's solution must be 
predicated. 

Work under this plan was marked by an interest and vitality 
which stamped it as pre-eminently worth while. In it the social 
sciences were patently actually accomplishing those purposes upon 
which their retention in the curriculum had been defended : enabling 
the pupil to interpret the present through the past, the pertinent 
portion being just freshly combed for its suggestions; cultivating 
a keen, intelligent interest in community, state, national, and 



1 This article is the outcome of a series of experiments first begun in the spring of 1917 in the University 
High School of the University of Chicago, in which the writer was an instructor. Though the results of 
his initial experiment seemed full of promise, they were withheld until two years of further experimenta- 
tion in the present position have seemed to confirm the conclusions then reached . 
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world problems; and affording effective training through the actual 
investigation and judicious examination of current problems for 
active and wholesome civic influence. 

These considerations gave rise to the question whether it was 
not feasible to offer to pupils, whose interests were practical rather 
than academic, a distinctly utilitarian course of broader viewpoint 
than accorded in any single branch of the social sciences, centering 
around the questions discussed in current newspapers and maga- 
zines and involving reference only to such materials as were neces- 
sary for their understanding, and to give such pupils some direct 
practical training, under guidance, in gathering materials from 
these sources and formulating judgments upon them. 

PROBLEMS 

Since the chief attack upon current events lessons had been 
based upon their fragmentary content and ephemeral nature, the 
chief problem set was to determine whether such a course as that 
planned could afford a content entitling it to co-ordinate rank with 
conventional academic subjects, and whether any considerable 
body of fairly well-organized material of recognized worth in the 
various social science branches would necessarily be studied in 
considering and interpreting current news and problems. Other 
questions necessarily suggested or involved were: Was it possible 
to keep such a course from deteriorating into mere recreation? 
Could substantial content be insured without imposing an intoler- 
able burden upon the instructor? Would not the handling of 
controversial problems by high-school students involve acrimonious 
debate and resultant bitterness? Could the course avoid becoming 
an agency of propaganda? Would not the reference materials 
needed involve so large an initial expenditure as to render such 
work impossible in ordinary schools? What social purposes might 
be subserved by such a course? 

METHOD 

The course was opened to high-school students of junior or 
senior year, without regard to previous preparation in history. It 
met five times per week for fifty-minute periods. No textbook 
was required, but each pupil subscribed to the Literary Digest and 
the American Review of Reviews, and also made use of the daily 
newspapers in the home. Each had, also, to provide a notebook 
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of approved form, and to purchase outline maps from time to time 
as necessary. 

Each pupil was required to collect in a loose-leaf notebook 
materials on each topic. These notes were collected and read 
weekly by the instructor. By this reading he was enabled not 
only to assure himself of the extent of the work done, but also 
to correct any glaring errors due to misinterpretation and careless- 
ness. To properly distribute the work, the class was divided 
into five sections of equal size, and the notes of one of these sections 
were collected each day, according to a published schedule. By 
this means the number of papers to be read daily was never large, 
and the notes for one week only were not overly voluminous. 
Each topic studied was assigned, for purposes of classification, to 
one of the five major fields, American history, European history, 
civics, economics, and sociology, and, after correction, its notes were 
filed in the proper division of the notebook. To assure well-rounded 
treatments of topics, students were advised to leave space in the 
notes made in their daily preparations for revisions and additions 
growing out of class discussion, these notes being differentiated 
either by appropriate symbols or by being in a different colored 
ink or in pencil. By means of this system, which proved to impose 
no unusual hardship after the initial stages, the student was 
enabled to collect a sort of text of his own as the course progressed. 

An outline for note-taking was usually included in the assign- 
ment. This was of use not only in lightening the instructor's 
burdens in the examination of the notes, but was deemed necessary, 
where notes had to be gathered from scattered materials, frequently 
poorly organized and diffuse, as a time-saver and attention-aimer 
for the pupil. It was also hoped by its use to develop a system of 
brief analytical notes, and to discourage the use of the voluminous 
and indiscriminating excerpts which are the despair of every history 
teacher who requires notes upon parallel readings. As the course 
progressed the organization of this outline was somewhat lessened 
as to details, and in occasional lessons omitted entirely, in order 
to develop the pupil's own powers of organization and judgment. 

The following typical assignment will serve to show, not only 
the character of the ordinary outline for note-taking, but also the 
general method of approach to the topic. 
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In today's newspapers you will find articles concerning the relations between 
the Russian and German socialists. Any careful reading of these articles cannot 
fail to give rise to the question, "For what do the socialists stand, anyway?" 
What do you understand by a socialist? (After several answers . . . .) 
You see most of us have a vague indefinite idea. When we hear the word 
"socialist" we immediately think of anarchists and assassins and I.W.W.'s. 
We know positively only that socialism is not in good repute in our circle. Well, 
if socialism is so bad, why does it spread? Ought we not to face that question? 
Remember, I am not saying that it is or is not bad. That is for us to investigate. 
For surely we, as citizens in a land where the question is becoming constantly 
more prominent, ought to know something about it. If it is good we should shed 
our prejudice. If it is bad we cannot crush it by classifying it, ignorantly, as 
something which it is not. If it is bad its spread is a serious menace, and it should 
be fought intelligently. You certainly cannot convert either the socialist or his 
proselyte by calling him names. If he has truth wholly on his side you cannot 
budge him and will not desire to; but if he is pursuing merely a half-truth you must 
be prepared to show him the full truth. 

Be prepared tomorrow to state in a pretty clear way what you understand by 
socialism. Distinguish between it and communism, anarchism, and syndicalism. 
Then try to account for the origin of socialism. You may take the following out- 
line for your note-taking: 

1. Definition of socialism. 

2. Distinction between socialism and anarchism, communism, syndicalism. 

3. The history of socialism. 

a) Effects of the Industrial Revolution. 

b) The Utopian Socialists. 

c) Karl Marx and modern socialism. 

4. Evolutionary and revolutionary socialists. 

On topic 1 see Ely, Outlines of Economics, pp. 515 ff.; Bullock, Introduction 
to the Study of Economics, [3rd Ed.], pp. 500-5; Burch and Nearing, Elements 
of Economics, pp. 341-46; and Bliss, Cyclopaedia of Social Reform. You may 
use the last to help you in your distinctions between socialism and other radical 
"isms." For topic 3 see Robinson and Beard, Development of Modern Europe, 
II, beginning on page 393. Topic 4 is touched upon in the above reference in 
Bullock. Be on the watch in all your reading for any further aid in making the 
distinction. 

The nature of the notes taken, both as regards format and 
content, can also best be indicated by example shown on page 302. 

Necessarily, variety characterized the class handling of the 
topics. Whether the question was primarily controversial or 
historical, simple or of extensive ramifications, and whether the 
sources available were few or many, full or meager, largely deter- 
mined what treatment was possible. Formal debate, impromptu 
debate, informal discussion guided by a question here or there, 
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Civics The City-Manager Plan March 12, 1917 

Upson, "City- Origin: Dayton, Ohio, after flood in 1912, first large city to 

Manager Plan try scheme. Since then idea has been claimed to 

of Government have originated in various small cities, including 

for Dayton," Sumter, S. C, Staunton, Va., and Lockport, N. Y. 

National Munic- Plan: Organization of the city on the plan of a corporation. 
ipal Review, People = stockholders. 

October, 1913 Commissioners = directors. 

Manager = general manager. 
Form or Organization: 

A. A Commission of five men elected by the 

people at large. Highest vote gives its 
possessor title of Mayor for ceremonial and 
ministerial purposes. 

I. Commission hires manager from any 
place ; term, during satisfactory service. 
II. Commission levies taxes, sets appro- 
priations, and passes ordinances. 
III. Members subject to recall. 

B. Manager: 

I. Hired from any place, not necessarily 

from the city or state. 
1 1 . Holds office during satisfactory service. 

III. Is subject to removal by Commission. 

IV. Chooses subordinates; restricted in 
many cases to a civil service list; power 
to remove such officers limited. 

V. Duties: 

a) Supervision of all departmental 
administration. 

b) Execution of laws and ordi- 
nances. 

c) Recommendation of legislative 
measures. 

d) Appointment of officers. 

e) Preparation of reports. 
/) Preparation of budget. 

C. Effects: 

I. Business management. 
II. Choice of best prepared men for job. 

III. Puts premium upon preparation for 
city administration, since 

a) Good salary paid 

b) Position during good service. 

c) Always some position open. 

IV. Destroys spoils politics and bosses. 

V. Has given rise to new college courses 
and a new profession. 
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careful developmental questioning, reports by members of the 
class, an informal talk or digested dictation relative to questions 
to which very meager reference could be accorded, as well as the 
ordinary topical recitation, were all laid under contribution. 

CONTENT AND CHARACTER 

The following list of topics represents the work with this course 
in its first semester, the spring of 1917. The list is so arranged as 
to show also the allotment into the five main fields, occasional 
topics appearing in two columns because assignment was largely a 
matter of arbitrary choice. 



American History 

Disputes with Germany and Austria 
over neutral rights. 

Disputes with allied governments over 
neutral rights. 

The War of 1812. 

The Monroe Doctrine 

Arguments for and against prepared- 
ness, growing out of previous history 
and military policies. 

Work of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

The Adamson Act. 

Tariff history of the United States 

Financial history of the wars of the 
United States. 

Acquisition of the Philippines. 

American territorial growth. 

American colonial policy. 

American relations with Japan and 
China. 



Civics 
International law. 

Treaties. 

Passports. 

Blockades. 

Strength and weaknesses. 
Declaration and conduct of war. 
Presidential control over foreign 

affairs. 
Congress. 

Composition. 

Powers. 



European History 

Rival blockades and submarine war- 
fare. 

The English- Napoleonic duel. 

The Peace Movement and Hague 
Conferences. 

The partition and proposed restoration 
of Poland. 

European colonial expansion in nine- 
teenth century. 

European policies of colonial control. 

The Russian Revolution. 

Russian history during the nineteenth 
century. 

The governments of England, France, 
and Germany. 

History of rise and spread of State 
Socialism. 

The Irish Question. 

Causes of the European War. 

Recent history of the Balkans. 

Economics 
Money. 

Character. 

Qualities. 

Uses. 

Paper money. 
Prices. 

High cost of living explanations. 
Food control and regulation. 
Financial terms and markets. 
Taxation. 

Principles. 
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Work. Methods. 

Municipal governments and their re- Criticisms of present method. 

form. Single tax and suggested reforms. 

Territorial governments and policies. Labor organizations and problems. 

The Supreme Court. The tariff. 

Taxation, national and local. Thrift. 

The United States Army. Municipal ownership. 
Municipal markets. 

The school board and its problems. Sociology 

Grand and petit juries and their work. Woman suffrage. 

Trial procedure, civil and criminal. Immigration. 

Crime and its punishment. Labor organizations. 

The Conservation Movement. Socialism and allied radical movements. 

Regulation of public utilities. Prohibition. 

Local governments of Cook County The causes of crime. 

and Chicago. Health conservation. 

The slums. 

Further light not only upon the character and content of the 
course, but also upon its spirit, may be shown by the final examina- 
tion questions here given. 

UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 

Second semester, 1916-17 
Current Events and Problems 
Answer seven: 

I. In tabular form show the chief causes of the European War. 
II. Tabulate the chief arguments for and against: the city-manager plan of 
city government; the restriction of immigration. 

III. Why would you (or would you not) vote in favor of: (a) national pro- 
hibition? (b) the issuance of paper money? (c) the adoption of social- 
ism? (d) woman suffrage? 

IV. Discuss the social value of (a) labor unions, (b) international law. 

V. Briefly comment upon five: the Partition of Poland; the Boxer Up- 
rising; the Monroe Doctrine; the Adamson Act; the Irish Question; the 
Conservation Movement. 
VI. A. Briefly discuss the powers of the president of the United States over 
(1) legislation, (2) foreign affairs. 

B. Compare his powers with those of the king of England. 
VII. Explain or define: bond, "bull," U. S. 4 9 , par, watered stock, assessed 

valuation, personalty, "melon," preferred stock, "futures." 
VIII. A. "The present tax laws place the burden of taxation on three classes: 
the ignorant, the dependent, and the honest." Criticise the above 
statement. 
B. What are some proposed remedies? 
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It is also believed that from the standpoint of content this 
course does not suffer in comparison with the usual standard high- 
school courses in accepted subjects. Sufficient materials are pre- 
sented in each field to allow of an organization lesson in that group 
to develop their proper interrelation, and thus further guard against 
leaving the work fragmentary and unorganized. 

It is, of course, freely conceded that none of the fields has been 
thoroughly covered; further, that the treatment of many of the 
topics has been a mere skimming. Two considerations are relied 
upon as a defense. A detailed and complete study of some of the 
topics would necessitate a discriminating analysis of most complex 
and voluminous data, a task for which high-school students are 
unprepared by temperament, lack of breadth of knowledge, and 
immaturity of judgment. Certain fundamentals, however, they 
can with clarity grasp, if properly presented and interpreted. Were 
all such pupils to pursue college courses of such breadth as to insure 
consideration of all such vital questions, it would doubtless be 
preferable to have their study come at a later time. One has 
always to remember, however, that as regards the majority of 
pupils it is a choice, not of whether a topic can be best considered 
now or later, but of whether it shall be considered now or not at all. 

The other consideration is that experience tends to establish the 
fact that the residuum from even the best organized and most 
fully developed courses is likely to be, in most pupils' cases, more 
or less disjointed and fragmentary. What has been etched deeply 
by interest and seeming availability sticks; the rest is effaced. 
Most details go. It has seemed to the writer, who has had no 
narrow experience in teaching the conventional subjects of the 
high-school curriculum, that the final residuum from this course, 
despite its unexhaustive nature and its partially fragmentary or- 
ganization, is above the average of that from such courses. 

With normal-school classes the number of topics covered has 
never been quite so extensive, due in part to the quarter system, 
and in part to the more intensive study of some topics rendered 
possible by the greater maturity and experience of the pupils. 

RESULTS 

As a means of testing student reactions toward the course, 
the following questionnaire was assigned near the close of the term. 
To ensure perfect frankness pupils were urged to copy one another's 
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exercises; and to assure careful consideration the exercise was given 
in lieu of a regular assignment. 

I. Do you consider this course as valuable as the other courses you are 

taking? Give reasons. 
II. Does this course seem to afford as much scholastic training as your other 
courses? 

III. How does the time required for preparation in this course compare with 
that demanded by your other courses? 

IV. Does the information acquired seem more disconnected than that 
secured in other courses? 

V. Do you think the information secured in this course likely to be as long 

retained as that from other courses? 
VI. To what extent, if any, has the course been of social value to you? 
VII. Has the course resulted in your reading, voluntarily, more widely upon 

current topics? 
VIII. What do you consider the weak features of this course? 
IX. What do you consider its strong points? 
X. How, in your opinion, may the course be improved? 

The results, so far as they are reducible to tabulation, are as 
follows: 

I. As valuable, 9; more valuable, 6; less valuable, 1. 

II. Yes, 14; no, 2. 

III. Much greater, 3; greater, 12; varies, 1. 

IV. Yes, 13; about the same, 2; no, 1. 

V. Not as long, 2; as long, 4; longer, 10. 
VII. Yes, 15; no effect, 1. 

Below are given brief summaries of student viewpoint on each 
question, except III, which needs no comment. 

I. The value was given as its practical nature; its treating 
problems of vital, immediate interest; the development of power to 
cope with questions not directly answered in textbooks; the cultiva- 
tion of discrimination in note- taking; teaching how to "find what 
one wants through references"; the broadening effects of studying 
"all sides of many different problems." 

II. Its scholastic training was held to be as great, but of a more 
practical nature, teaching directly how to meet present problems — 
"a training of the world rather than of books." 

IV. While agreeing that information seemed more disconnected, 
most students explained that this applied to the relation between 
topics, not to the handling of particular problems; and one thought 
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it due to "being so accustomed to follow a set method in some 
textbook or other." 

V. Freshness, vivid impressions due to strong current interest, 
immediate use of material outside of school because of its social 
availability, and the greater necessity of really thinking through 
the subject in the absence of a textbook, were relied upon to assure 
longer retention in memory. 

VI. The social assets developed are noted as: ability to be more 
entertaining, because possessing information interesting to others; 
confidence and poise, because one "knows a lot more about these 
questions than the average person," and can express intelligent 
opinions; the comforting possession of a "widely varied stock of 
sensible topics of conversation;" enjoyment of the conversation of 
older people — "table talk no longer a bore;" and tolerance gained 
through widened viewpoint. 

VII. The wider reading is accounted for not only by an aroused 
interest, but also by having "learned how to interpret the material." 

VIII. Weak points most noted are: course too brief, 5; time 
taken in preparation, 3; too brief treatment of questions, 3; over- 
lapping with other courses, 3; time required by notebooks, 2. 

IX. The strong points were thought to be : current interest, 7 ; 
social value, 7; training in a note system, 5; method in acquiring 
information, 4; teaching independence of judgment, 4; and prepara- 
tion for better citizenship, 4. 

X. The only suggestion ventured was that the course be ex- 
tended to a full year. 

Similar questionnaires given normal-school pupils have brought 
results substantially identical. They, however, insist that such a 
course is so necessary to prepare teachers to fulfill the demands 
made upon them in rural communities for enlightenment on current 
questions, that its pursuit should not be left subject to individual 
whim under an elective system. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Teachers or administrators desiring to undertake such a course 
may find interest in the following conclusions resulting from three 
years of practical handling. 

1. No course affords greater adaptability; adjustment to length 
of term, the capacities of different sections, and various degrees 
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of student maturity, are readily made. However, being without a 
textbook and, standardized content, the course cannot teach itself. 
The teacher's resourcefulness, "pep," and personality thus become 
of more than usual significance in securing results. 

2. The course does not require the extensive duplication of 
library texts which might at first seem necessary. Encyclopaedias, 
newspaper almanacs, and magazines, whether current or bound, 
help out immensely. By widening the number of references most 
pupils are enabled to secure access to considerable material. Stu- 
dents can usually arrange to borrow history and civics texts to secure 
the required information from pupils in those classes. Therefore, 
a well-stocked library, while reducing the teacher's effort and en- 
hancing the value of the course, is not an absolute sine qua non. 
If a number of sections were run simultaneously, a considerable 
initial expenditure would be necessary, for unless sufficient refer- 
ences are available to assure each pupil's having access to some, it is 
impossible to prevent loafing by the less zealous students. 

3. The investigations of such a class may result in accumulating 
valuable equipment for use in regular sections in the social sciences. 
Examples are charts showing variations in immigration, maps 
of the new European political divisions, etc. 

4. The course need not be propagandistic. The teacher who is 
not able and willing to interpose on what seems the weaker side 
of a controversial subject with questions which will draw out new 
materials until both sides have been adequately presented may have 
trouble. The writer's experience in directing practice teachers in 
handling current events in high-school classes persuades him that 
any teacher of reasonable tact and the will to be judiciously fair 
may establish a position above the suspicion of partisanship. 

5. The course is not one for an overburdened teacher, or for one 
without reasonably wide education in the social sciences. Prepara- 
tion inevitably is heavier than for subjects already well organized in 
a textbook, while wide reading is necessary to assure the selection 
of the most valuable materials available. 

6. Owing to the necessity for much discussion and develop- 
mental work, sections of from 15-25 pupils are most profitable. 
Smaller sections miss the stimulation of varied viewpoints, while 
inadequate participation by all pupils handicaps larger ones. 
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7. Though it was originally given in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, the writer believes this course might with proper adaptation 
and modifications be successfully presented in any grade indicated 
by local conditions as more desirable. The more thorough study 
rendered possible through added maturity favors its relegation 
to the upper grades. On the other hand, these mature students often 
lament that their introduction to these topics in a compelling 
manner has come too late to permit of their taking other social 
science courses for which their interest and desire have been aroused. 



